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BE SURE TO NOTE 


(1) The important announcement on page 129. 


(2) The address for the office of the National Conference: 520 Guaran- 
ty Bank Building, Denver, Colorado. (Banks shifted, which re- 
sulted in a change in the name of the building.) 
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Our Annual Meeting 


On August 27-28 the National 
Conference of Bar Examiners ap- 
propriately celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary by holding its 
sessions in the Silver Room of the 
Statler-Hilton Hotel in Dallas. The 
fact that the luncheon was held in 
the Gold Room of the same hotel 
perhaps foretells that we are on the 
way for another twenty-five years 
of progress. As Chairman Len Young 
Smith put it in his opening remarks: 
“Silver today; Gold tomorrow.” The 
meeting rooms were packed and it 
was unfortunate that walls could not 
be moved to provide for the crowd. 





At the beginning session on 
Len Younc SMITH Monday afternoon Chairman Smith 
announced that the incorporation of 
the Conference under the laws of Colorado had been completed and 
the transfer of assets made from the old voluntary association to the 
new non-profit corporation. He reported that the Conference furnished 
more than eight hundred character reports during the past year, that 
since the character investigation service was set up in 1934, up to June 
30, 1956, 13,578 character reports had been prepared, and that at the 
present time forty-two states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Guam 
and Hawaii require reports from the Conference as a condition to the 
admission of attorneys on foreign license. 
Mr. Smith appointed a Nominating Committee consisting of John 
T. DeGraff of New York, H. H. Perry of Georgia, and Judah C. 
Semonoff of Rhode Island, and asked for their nominations at the 
Tuesday session. He then referred to the splendid progress made by 
the Bar Examination Service Committee, advised that the Board of 
Managers had appropriated $8,500 for the work of that Committee 
during the coming year, and called upon its Chairman, John T. De- 
Graff, for his report. 
Mr. DeGraff stated that during the two years and eight months of 
operation his Committee has distributed over two thousand questions 
and answers to the bar examiners of the various states and at present 
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/ 
Walter Powers of Boston, Incoming Chairman of the National Conference of Bar 
Examiners, listens attentively to Arthur Littleton of Philadelphia. 





forty-two states use this service. He has on hand over six hundred 
questions for the supplemental catalog which will be issued about 
December first and expressed appreciation for the heavy contribution 
of questions throughout the existence of the plan by California, Illinois, 
New York, New Jersey, Florida, Pennsylvania and Nebraska. “But 
the important thing,” he said, “while I mention these states which have 
carried the heavy burden of the program, is that every single state 
which has contributed questions has found those questions used. There 
hasn’t been a single state from which the examiners in other states 
have not drawn for their own help. That is the heart of the program; 
it really is a cooperative endeavor. Every state which has contributed 
to the pool has had the full advantage of transferring the burden of 
preparing a particular question so that some other examiner has 
received benefit of it without having to do all the spade work himself.” 


Mr. DeGraff called attention to the statistical services available to 
state boards through the Committee, including studies as to the cor- 
relation of bar examination results with law school averages or the 
comparing of the performance of individual bar examination questions 
with the examination as a whole in order to discover weaknesses and 
how to improve the examinations. His talk will appear in The Bar 
Examiner. 
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Two new members of the Board of Managers of the National Conference of Bar 
Examiners: Jos. Irion Worsham of Texas and Robert A. Sprecher of Illinois. 


After Mr. DeGraff’s report, John Ritchie, III, Dean of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Law School, served as a witty and accomplished 
moderator of the following Workshop Panel: 


“How Many Times Should an Applicant be Permitted to Take 
a Bar Examination?”—by John A. Eckler, member of the Ohio 
Board of Bar Examiners. 

“Examinations for Law Schools and for the Bar: A Comparison” 
—by Edward S. Godfrey, Executive Secretary of the Bar Exam- 
ination Service Committee, and by Dean John C. Fitzgerald of 
Loyola University Law School, Chicago. 

“Security and Bar Examination Questions”—by Robert A. Sprech- 
er, member of the Illinois Board of Law Examiners. 

“Reappraisal of Border Line Examination Papers’—by Arthur 
Littleton, former member of the Pennsylvania Board of Law 
Examiners. 





The papers of the above gentlemen will also appear in future issues of 
’ The Bar Examiner. 


The Monday session ended with a social hour where examiners, 
law school personnel and friends enjoyed the hospitality of the Con- 
ference. 

The second meeting, on Tuesday morning, was a joint session with 
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Three Bar Examiners at the Annual Meeting: E. Marshall Thomas of Iowa, Judah 
C. Semonoff of Rhode Island, and Willard C. Schwenn of Oregon. 


the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar. John T. 
DeGraff, Chairman of the Nominating Committee for officers of the 
Conference, presented the following recommendations which were 
unanimously adopted: 

Chairman, Walter Powers of Massachusetts; Chairman-Elect, 
Sharp Whitmore of California; Vice-Chairman, Fred M. Mock of Okla- 
homa; Secretary, Harry Nadell of New Jersey; other members of the 
Board of Managers, John A. Eckler of Ohio for a two-year term, Robert 
A. Sprecher of Illinois and Jos. Irion Worsham of Texas for three-year 
terms. 

Thomas H. Adams of Michigan, Arthur H. Nighswander of New 
Hampshire, and John A. Blake of New York remain on the Board of 
Managers, to serve terms which have not yet expired. 

Robert A. Sprecher of Illinois presented the following resolution, 
for which Mr. Smith suggested a rising vote of approval: 


WuereEAs, Marjorie Merritt first became associated with the 
National Conference of Bar Examiners in 1931 when it was little 
more than an insolvent dream, and has developed it twenty-five 
years later into a truly national organization, serving the lawyer- 
applicant character investigation needs of 42 states, and indispens- 
able to the admission process everywhere, financially independent, 
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and O. Dee Lund of Utah were also enjoying the sessions in Dallas. 








universally respected, and a monument to her outstanding ability, 
loyalty and industry; and 


WueErEAS, she has throughout the last twenty-five years dealt 
with hundreds of bar examiners, who value her friendship, with 
thousands of applicants who either fear or welcome her investi- 
gative power, and with tens of thousands of lawyers who cheer- 
fully obey her requests for information, and although on occasion 
the bar examiners are unmanageable, the applicants immoral, and 
the lawyers uncooperative, she has never lost her sense of humor 
or her abiding faith in mankind and through it all she has been 
kind, considerate and thoughtful to everyone who comes in con- 
tact with her: 


Now, THEREFORE, the members of the National Conference of 
Bar Examiners resolve to perpetuate their appreciation of Mar- 
jorie Merritt’s twenty-five years of service, devotion and loyalty 
to the Conference, and to commemorate her Silver Jubilee by 
recording their gratitude and affection toward her; and 

Ir Is FurTHER RESOLVED, That this resolution be spread of 
record in The Bar Examiner. 


Olin E. Watts, Chairman of the Florida Board of Law Examiners, 


then gave his address on “The Bar’s Responsibility to Law Students” 
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A threesome in Dalias: Jackson Wright, Missouri Bar Examiner, Fred M. Mock of 


Oklahoma, Incoming Vice-Chairman of the National Conference of Bar Examiners, 
and Kenneth Harris, Executive Secretary of the Oklahoma Board. 


(page 130), an outstanding talk and an excellent way in which to con- 
clude the formal program of the Conference’s twenty-fifth annual 
meeting. 


Tickets for the joint luncheon with the Section of Legal Educa- 
tion Tuesday noon were sold out by Monday evening, extra chairs and 
tables were squeezed into the Gold Room, and the scene could well be 
captioned “The Overcrowding of the Bar.” While elbows were cramped, 
there was still ample room for laughter—and there was plenty of it. 
Marjorie Merritt’s “Twenty-five Years After” (page 144), covered ihe 
growth of the Conference since its birth in 1931 and what she thinks 
of lawyers in general and bar examiners in particular. The Attorney 
General of Texas, John Ben Shepperd, began his remarks in rapid-fire 
fashion, with a series of jokes and anecdotes regarding Texas, politics 
and himself, and followed the “fun and frolic” with a serious and bril- 
liant address on “Open the Door, Blackstone” in which he emphasized 
the need for training law students in ethics and ideals. “It is a mis- 
take,” he said, “to allow young men and women to think that a good 
knowledge of Blackstone is enough—that Blackstone will open the 
Golden Door. It is a grievous error to demand of the legal candidate 
a thorough mastery of the law, and no mastery of principle.” Attorney 
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me F A 
Another trio: John B. Hendricks, Secretary of the Illinois Board, Sharp Whitmore 
of California, Incoming Chairman-Elect of the National Conference of Bar Exam- 
iners, and George F. McGrath, Executive Secretary of the Massachusetts Board. 


General Shepperd’s speech—stories and all—will appear in The Bar 
Examiner, as soon as possible. 


Yes, it was a jovial crowd at the luncheon celebrating the Con- 
ference’s “Silver Jubilee”, but it was composed of men and women 
who, by doing something for the good of their profession, will, with 
the aid of their successors, make it possible for the Conference to have 
a similar celebration in 1981, perhaps in a Gold Room. 


Important Announcement 


The 1957 convention of the American Bar Association will be in 
two sections: one in New York during July 14-16 and one in London 
during July 24-30. A.B.A. reservations for London were closed July 
first, but arrangements are still possible through your local travel 
agency. 


The National Conference of Bar Examiners will hold one session 
in New York and one in London during the above dates and is anxious 
to learn the anticipated attendance. Therefore please notify the Con- 
ference promptly (520 Guaranty Bank Building, Denver, Colorado) as 
to your plans. We hope to see you at both meetings. 
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The Bar’s Responsibility 
to Law Students 


By Olin E. Watts* 
Chairman of the Florida Board of Bar Examiners and Former 
Chairman of the National Conference of Bar Examiners 


In the first half of this century 
the legal profession made consider- 
able progress in the performance of 
those duties which its members owe 
to the public. Some of this advance- 
ment must be attributed to the 
adopjfon of formal codes of ethics. 
Brft the adoption of these canons and 
even substantial adherence to them 
is not enough. Writing of the law 
as a profession, Dean Wigmore 
said: ! 

“Tf the law is thus set apart as 

a profession, it must have tradi- 

tions and tenets of its own which 

are to be mastered and lived up 

to. This living spirit of the pro- 

fession, which limits it yet uplifts 
it as a livelihood, has been customarily known by the vague term 
‘legal ethics.’ There is much more to it than rules of ethics. There 
is a whole atmosphere of life’s behavior. What is signified is all 
the learning about the traditions of behavior that mark off and 
emphasize the legal profession as a guild of public officers. And 
the apprentice must hope and expect to make full acquaintance 
with this body of traditions, as his manual of equipment, without 
which he cannot do his part to keep the law on the level of a 
profession.” 





OLIN E. Watts 


The traditions and tenets of the profession should be an essential 
part of every candidate’s equipment. Every law student is entitled to 
know as soon as possible the nature and extent of the professional 





* An address before the meeting of the National Conference of Bar Examiners 
in Dallas on August 28, 1956. 


1 Albert P. Blaustein and Charles O. Porter, The American Lawyer, 240. 
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responsibilities of the legal profession. Yet the Bar has not in this 
respect proposed or required any plan of study. 


While the competence of candidates to practice law has always 
received the attention of members of the profession, the Bar’s energies 
have been devoted largely to the improvement of legal education and 
admission requirements. The American Bar Association, in one of its 
first resolutions, dealt with these subjects.? And this concern, beginning 
as it does with the origin of the Association, has been continuous.’ But 
the emphasis has been upon improving intellectual standards and the 
Bar and the law schools have been deficient in regard to inculcating 
professional ideals in the students. The whole professional man has 
not been adequately trained. The insistence of the Bar upon essential 
technical training and its relative silence about the need for improving 
the students’ professional attitudes has not lessened this deficiency. 

This lack of training by the law schools was defined with force and 
clarity by Justice Harlan F. Stone in an address delivered in 1934. He 
said: * 

“There is opportunity, too, for a new emphasis in the training of 
the young men who, thronging the lecture rooms of the law 
schools today, will give character and direction to our profession 
tomorrow. From the beginning the law schools have steadily raised 
their intellectual standards. It is not too much to say that they 
have worshipped the proficiency which they have sought and 
attained to a remarkable degree. But there is grave danger to the 
public if this proficiency be directed wholly to private ends with- 
out thought of social consequences, and we may well pause to con- 
sider whether the professional school has done well to neglect so 
completely the inculcation of some knowledge of the social re- 
sponsibility which rests upon a public profession . . . ” 


It is not a sufficient answer that this process of inculcation should 
be left exclusively to the law schools. There is an area in which the 
Bar must aid. In 1922 the Washington Conference on Legal Education, 
in its resolution regarding the new American Bar Association standards 
of legal education, resolved: * 


21 Rep. Am. Bar Assn. 16 (1878). 

3 Dean Albert J. Harno in an excellent study prepared for the Survey of the 
Legal Profession, Legal Education in the United States, 71-88, relates the American 
Bar Association’s participation in these subjects. 

4 Stone, The Public Influence of the Bar, 48 Harv. L. Rev. 13-14 (1934). 

5 Alfred Z. Reed, Review of Legal Education in the United States and Canada 
for the Year 1929, 24 (1930). 
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“We believe that adequate intellectual requirements for admission 
to the Bar will not only increase the efficiency of those admitted 
to practice but will also strengthen their moral character. But we 
are convinced that high ideals of professional duty must come 
chiefly from an understanding of the traditions and standards of 
the Bar through study of such traditions and standards and by the 
personal contact of law students with members of the Bar who are 
marked by real interest in younger men, a love of their profession 
and a keen appreciation of the importance of its best traditions.” 
And the conference® urged the courts and bar associations: 


“ 


. . . to charge themselves with the duty of devising means for 
bringing law students in contact with members of the Bar from 
whom they will learn, by example and precept, that admission to 
the Bar is not a mere license to carry on a trade, but that it is an 
entrance into a profession with honorable traditions of service 
which they are bound to maintain.” 


So this thesis is the responsibility and role of the Bar in the 
inculcation of professional ideals and standards in law students. 


The Survey Disclosures 


The Survey of the Legal Profession was rooted in the ever present 
desire of the profession to improve its standards. The Section of Legal 
Education and Admissions to the Bar had proposed a study of the 
subjects of legal education and admissions. It was this proposal that 
brought about the Survey. This broad study about the public pro- 
fession of law, which required seven years for completion, is a com- 
prehensive audit and report to the American people. 

The Survey establishes that there is not a sound program of 
teaching professional ideals and standards in the law schools. More- 
over, the Bar has not required an understanding of these standards. 
Its failure is referred to by Judges Phillips and McCoy, in their 
splendid study for the Survey, in these words:* 


“It is shocking to realize that in virtually all states there is no 
requirement that an applicant for admission to practice must 
have an understanding of the professional standards and re- 
sponsibilities of the lawyer.” 


During the progress of the Survey inquiry was made into the 
practices of law schools with respect to the teaching of professional 
~ 6 Ibid. 
7 Orie L. Phillips and Philbrick McCoy, Conduct of Judges and Lawyers, 207. 
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ethics and the functions of lawyers.* This inquiry, a very careful one, 
was made by Professor Cheatham.’ He concluded that the attention 
given the subject by the law schools is wavering and uncertain and 
that confusion exists. He found that the schools were “in almost 
complete verbal agreement that they should direct their efforts to 
professional responsibility in private practice and also to a broader 
sense of obligation.”'® In the Survey, the following two conclusions 
were reached after a study of the replies of eighty-five law school 
deans to a questionnaire: !! 


“1. The law schools are in general agreement on the importance 
of inculcating a strong sense of professional responsibility and on 
the duty of the schools to promote its development in their 
students. Dissatisfaction with present methods used by the schools 
to develop this attitude is widely expressed. 


“2. There is much variety in what is being done and equally 
widespread disagreement on what should be done. Many schools 
have no courses devoted to professional conduct. In the schools 
which do have such instruction the courses vary in spirit and 
objective, in method and content, in length and place in the cur- 
riculum. There is, however, almost complete agreement that at- 
tention should be given to professional standards and obligations in 
other courses. But this attention seems to vary from conscientious 
and consistent to sporadic and casual effort.” 


This 1950 study revealed a feeling among some law school heads 
that responsibility for the inculcation of professional standards rests 
as much with the Bar itself as with the schools, if not to a greater extent. 
But Judges Phillips and McCoy,'* without minimizing the responsibility 
of the Bar in the training of young lawyers, hold that so long as the 
prospective lawyer is an undergraduate the direct responsibility of the 
Bar must be secondary to that of the schools. 


There cannot be disagreement with Dean Harno’s statement!* that 
the situation described in this report is not an encéuraging one. The 
uncertainty and confusion in the law schools make it mandatory that 
the Bench and Bar intervene and actively aid the law schools. 


8 Ibid., 21. 

» Elliott E. Cheatham, The Inculcation of Professional Standards and the Func- 
tions of the Lawyer, 21 Tenn. L. Rev. 812 (1951); 21 The Bar Examiner 58 (1952). 

1021 Tenn. L. Rev. 816; 21 The Bar Examiner 61. 

11 Blaustein and Porter, op. cit., 242. 

12 Tbid., 243. 

18 Harno, op. cit., 158. 
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It is emphasized in the Survey" that the inculcation of profes- 
sional standards must begin in the law schools. It was found that young 
lawyers are woefully lacking in an understanding of the ideals and 
standards of the profession, and that the fault lies primarily with the 
faculties of the law schools and secondarily with the committees of 
bar examiners and the courts having jurisdiction over admissions.'® 
This portion of the study concludes that in view of the increasing 
interest in this subject among leaders in the Association of American 
Law Schools “there is now reason to believe that with the cooperation 
of the organized Bar and of those responsible” for admissions “the law 
schools will accept their responsibility in this most important phase of 
legal education.”!* 

The closing paragraphs of Cheatham’s report for the Survey’ 
point up the obligation of the Bar in respect to the inculcation of 
professional standards and the training for professional responsibility. 
The conclusions in the Survey are not new. The necessity for the law 
student’s understanding of professional standards has occupied the 
minds of the leaders of this Association for more than fifty years.'® 


The Insufficiency of Courses in Legal Ethics 


The inculcation of these standards cannot be accomplished through 
courses in legal ethics. Such an approach is very limited. Too often 
legal ethics connotes the subject matter contained in the canons of 
professional ethics. After all, codes are mere minimum ground rules. 
An understanding of these rules does not insure ethical conduct. The 
biggest rascal can be well versed in the canons. Often his exposition 
is accurate and persuasive. But the end sought is ethical conduct 
which is an expression of character and of the inner man. Dean Harno, 
in his study for the Survey, has aptly observed that ethical conduct, 
whether it be in professional work or in dealing with one’s neighbors, 
is a way of life.'® 

The restricting of inculcation to the subject of legal ethics, thereby 
embracing a study of the canons, is very unsatisfactory. Such a course 
is not worth much of the students’ and the instructors’ time.*” One 


14 Phillips and McCoy, op. cit., 206. 

15 Tbid. 

16 Tbid., 207. 

'7 Tbid., 27. 

18 Report of Committee on Legal Education and Admission to the Bar, 20 Rep. 
Am. Bar Assn. 897 (1897). 

' Harno, op. cit., 155-156. 

“0 Gavit, Legal Ethics and the Law Schools, 18 A.B.A. Journ. 326 (1932). 
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former professor"! related that teaching legal ethics was a most un- 
satisfactory experience because he felt that instead of conveying to the 
student some idea of the dignity of the legal profession he was simply 
laying down ground rules which, if the student followed, would enable 
him to avoid trouble. 

The late Justice Owen J. Roberts, referring to his experience in 
teaching legal ethics after his retirement from the Supreme Court, 
said: °* 

“Since nobody else would teach such a course, the faculty told 

me that I would have to do so. I did, or I tried to, and had a very 

unsatisfactory experience. . . . I finally conducted a course based 
largely on the canons of the American Bar Association, discussing 

with the young ladies and gentlemen one canon after another in a 


series of semi-seminar meetings, but I felt that it was rather 
hollow.” 


Inculcation of professional standards is far more than a study of 
the rules laid down in the canons of professional ethics and a few 
court decisions involving disciplinary proceedings. It must be an 
attempt to develop professional character and the whole professional 
man. While the term “legal ethics” is used frequently by the leaders 
seeking an improvement in the instilling of professional attitudes and 
ideals, the objective sought is an “intelligent and wholehearted attempt 
to develop Professional Character.”** Any such effort requires the 
active participation of the Bar. One of the foundation stones on which 
professional character is developed is the student’s contact with active 
members of the Bar. 


Loss of Training in Professional Responsibility 

Training for the profession is now almost exclusively in the law 
schools. The apprenticeship days of legal education are practically 
ended. With this change the student’s everyday contact with the 
practicing attorney and the activity of the law no longer exists. 
Obviously the law schools cannot supply these contacts. 

The English system of supervision and guidance which is pro- 
vided in the Inns of Court is not possible under our system. Here the 
young attorney is “admitted to practice” after he completes his law 
school courses. He is “called to the Bar” in England and, prior to the 
calling, he has been instructed and guided by his elders in the pro- 
fession. 


21A Typical Legal Ethics Seminar—A Panel Discussion, 7 Univ. Fla. L. Rev. 
473 (1954). 
22 Roberts, The Lawyer’s Duties to His Clients, 7 Univ. Fla. L. Rev. 414 (1954). 
23 Gavit, op. cit., 326. 
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The present method of training in the law school for the legal 
profession is a great improvement over the old in respect to the develop- 
ment of special abilities and proficiencies, but its disassociation from 
the profession has resulted in a loss of professional attitudes and 
ideals. Dean Kingsley” observes that in this change the profession has 
lost “the slow, steady inculcation of a sense of belonging to a profession 
and a realization of what is meant by that term.” 


How the law schools will recapture this missing element has not 
been solved. Dean Harno*’ asserts that the subject of legal ethics and 
the inculcation of professional standards and ideals “‘is still in a fluid 
and unsolved state.”” Without minimizing the law schools’ primary 
duty in this area, this recapture cannot be accomplished by the law 
schools alone. Members of the Bar with the experience of the court- 
room and the office can convey with the required realism the under- 
standing so necessary in the development of professional attitudes. It 
is the Bar that can best present, not through exhortation but under- 
standing, a substantial portion of the ground work upon which the 
profession is established. 


The Law School’s Increasing Interest 


It is significant that before the preliminary report of the Survey 
of the profession was published the Association of American Law 
Schools, at the request of the American Bar Association Committee on 
Unauthorized Practice of Law, undertook to survey the state of 
training in its member schools “in the general area of professional 
responsibility.”*° The results of the survey, which were reported in 
December 1951, confirm many of the findings of our own Survey. For 
example, it showed that only thirty-nine schools, from a total of eighty- 
seven that replied, were giving separate courses on legal ethics. The 
report concluded with recommendations for closer cooperation in this 
field with the practicing Bar and for an increased emphasis on it on the 
part of the teaching profession.** 

As further evidence of this growing interest, although a related 
movement, there was set up in 1952 a Joint Conference on the Legal 
Profession. The members of the conference were appointed by the 
Presidents of the American Bar Association and the Association of 





24 Kingsley, Teaching Professional Ethics and Responsibilities: What the Law 
Schools are Doing, 7 J. Legal Ed. 85 (1954). 

25 Harno, op. cit., 195. 

26 Report of Committee on Cooperation with the Bench and Bar, Assn. Am. 
Law Schools, Ann. Meet. 1951, Program and Reports, 58. 

** Harno, op. cit., 195. 
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American Law Schools. One of the assignments of the conference is to 
work “cooperatively within the field of professional ethics in the hope” 
of making a “substantial contribution to the improvement of profes- 
sional standards and conduct.’”’** A suggested broader approach to the 
subject, indicating so clearly the concern of the leaders in law schools, 
was announced in 1951 by Robert E. Mathews, then President of the 
Association of American Law Schools. It was a proposal for an attack 
on the whole problem of training law students in the perception of 
moral values.*® Many deans are sincerely inquiring about what law 
schools can do to inculcate in their students an awareness and an 
acceptance of their total professional responsibilities. 


The Responsibility is Primarily Upon the Law Schools 


The prospective lawyer is entitled to training which will develop 
his total professional life. There is no escape from the conclusion that 
law schools have this responsibility and that the direct responsibility of 
the Bar must be secondary to that of the law schools. 

The law schools must look for good moral character. But there is 
something more and equally important. The faculties must search for 
those who have a profound respect for human personality and rights, 
a strict adherence to selflessness and truth, unswerving fidelity to 
discharge all obligations and a genuine desire to be of service to their 
fellowmen. The law schools have not expended any substantial amount 
of effort in this search. Dr. John G. Hervey, Advisor to the Council 
of the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar, recently 
concluded that an improvement in the quality of teaching in the law 
schools would in part meet this responsibility of law schools. He 
said: *° 

“In short, the future requires teachers of discernment and vision 

who can and who will, by precept and example, inspire students to 

high ideals, light the lamps of learning, brighten the wicks of 
morality, inflame the passion for justice, and enslave the very souls 
of the students that they can be true ministers of exact justice. 

Knowledge alone, regardless of how effectively imparted, will no 

longer suffice.” 


The continuous thinking about the need for more and better 
methods in this endeavor has resulted in different approaches in the 


28 Ibid. 

29 Ibid., 196. 

30 Dr. John G. Hervey in address at dedication of new law school building at 
University of Miami, Florida, June 11, 1956. 
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various law schools. Unfortunately, many law schools have not made 
any effort to meet this need. On the other hand, some are making 
substantial gains in giving to the student a background of the profes- 
sion and the responsibilities he must assume as a practitioner. The 
Bench and the Bar are sharing in several of these plans. 


The University of Southern California Law School Plan 

About five years ago the University of Southern California Law 
School inaugurated a new approach to teaching professional responsi- 
bility. A panel of judges and practicing attorneys in Los Angeles 
participate in this program of inculcation.*' It is built, says Judge 
McCoy, one of the founders, upon the foundation stone that a member 
of the Bar who does not have an understanding of his professional 
functions is little better than a well-trained mechanic and that, lacking 
in these standards, he is a danger to all concerned. 

In establishing the plan it was recognized that the law schools 
have not been able to carry on or find a reasonable substitute for 
the methods of instruction about professional standards used in the 
Inns of Court and under the old apprenticeship method. It was also 
recognized that the Bar has an obligation to law students which cannot 
be performed by the law school alone. The plan assumes full coopera- 
tion between the Bar and the law schools and that there is a community 
of interests between the Bar, the bar examiners and the law schools in 
the process of training and final selection of attorneys. Judge McCoy** 
emphasizes that the law school faculty is not a thing apart from that 
other vast entity known as the Bar and that deans and professors of 
law are as much a part of the Bar as are our judges and practicing 
lawyers. 

With these premises this law school treats the subject of profes- 
sional responsibility under the following titles: The History of the 
Legal Profession; The Law as a Profession, Not a Trade; Professional 
Standards and Sanctions; Location and Management of a Law Office; 
Acquiring a Practice; The Lawyer in His Office; Financial Relations 
and Obligations; The Advocate in Civil Cases; The Advocate in 
Criminal Cases; The Judge and the Courts; The Lobbyist and Advocacy 
before Public Bodies; The Lawyer for the State; and The Organized 
Bar.** 


31 McCoy, The Law Student and Professional Standards: The Problem of 
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32 McCoy, A New Look at Professional Standards, An Address given at the 
Institute on Legal Ethics of The Florida Bar on February 25, 1955. 


33 McCoy, The Law Student and Professional Standards: The Problem of 
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Nine of the original thirteen panel members still remain on the 
panel, which now numbers eighteen. Seven of the panelists are judges 
of the Superior Court and the others are in the active practice. The 
meetings are held in a comfortable lounge in the University Commons 
and begin with dinner at six o’clock. The panelists sit at different 
tables with the students and the conversations are as general or as 
narrow as the students desire. The lecture begins at seven o’clock 
and continues for a full hour. Another hour is devoted to discussions. 
The lectures and discussions do not deal with the techniques to be 
used by the students in applying their knowledge of law, but with the 
functions of the lawyer as a member of the profession, his relation to 
his clients, the courts, the public and his fellows. 

As the topics indicate, the school is concerned not merely with 
teaching the canons, but with giving those canons a realistic setting 
against a background of a real-life practice of law.** The Dean** of the 
school describes this as “the effort of one school and one local bar to 
combine the values of law school education with those of law office 
training” and affording “a means of integrating the law student with his 
profession” and giving “him the ‘feel’ of the traditions of that great 
calling.” 


Teaching Professional Standards at University of Washington 
Law School 

Dean Stevens** of the University of Washington Law School be- 
lieves that training in professional standards is a primary responsibility 
of the law school. He has enlisted the aid of the Washington State Bar 
Association and the training at this law school is a joint product. The 
Bar’s part has been an important factor in the success of the program 
and the school has taken full advantage of this sharing. 


The lecturers include a number of practicing attorneys. Some of 
the subjects treated are: The Lawyers’ Obligations to the Public; The 
Lawyers’ Obligations to the Courts; The Lawyers’ Obligations and 
Relations to Other Lawyers; The Lawyer’s Obligations to his Client; 
What is the Practice of Law?; Bar Associations—History and Func- 
tions; Sanctions of Professional Conduct and Grounds for Disciplinary 
Action; and Professional Charges. 


“The practicing lawyer,” remarks the Dean,” “is a great man to 


34 Kingsley, op. cit., 87. 

35 Tbid., 87-88. 

36 Stevens, Professional Responsibility—The Role of the Law School and the 
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the law student.” and he** makes this inquiry: “In view of this 
worship of the lawyer by our students is it too much to ask for the 
active cooperation of the bench and bar in our task of preparing 
young men and women for the legal profession?” 


The Seminar at the University of Florida 


Shortly after the Bar was integrated in Florida six years ago it 
was observed that there was a widespread lack of awareness of moral 
standards and professional responsibilities on the part of young 
lawyers.*® An overwhelming number of these young men desired to 
observe the standards of the profession but they had not been oriented 
to a proper understanding of the profession and its traditions. As a 
result of these observations the Bar gave its unqualified support to 
the Dean*® of the University of Florida Law School in the inauguration 
of a plan designed to better inculcate professional standards and atti- 
tudes in law students.*! In discussing the plan the Dean says: ** 

“In formulating our instruction in legal ethics we had as our 
objective the creation in our students of an awareness of the 
ethical problems that arise in practice and an interest in the 
many facets of professional responsibility that make the practice 
of law a profession rather than a business. To create this aware- 
ness, we felt that two things were essential: informality and 
realism. We wanted informality in order to obtain a frank dis- 
cussion—we knew from past experience in other schools and in 
this school that we would not accomplish our objectives if we 
used the regular case method of instruction. . . . We sought 
realism in two ways—first, by our choice of teaching materials, 
and, second, by asking The Florida Bar to furnish us two visiting 
attorneys for each session of the seminar, to participate in the 
discussion and to present the views of the practicing profession 
on the problems being considered.” 


The visiting attorneys are supplied with materials to be used for 
the evening and they come prepared to discuss the subject matter of 
these materials. The seminars are held away from the classroom 
atmosphere and in very informal surroundings. 
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This program has been referred to by one of the leaders of the 
Bar as making an incalculable contribution to the students, the pro- 
fession and the public.** 


Other Programs 


While the number is small there are other law schools with 
programs that encompass aid and participation by the Bar. For ex- 
ample, at Southern Methodist University Law School the State Bar 
of Texas actively participates in the course which is described as the 
Legal Profession. It emphasizes the lawyer’s responsibility to the client, 
the public and the profession. This is a required course and the faculty 
places tremendous importance on this phase of a student’s training. 
One of the faculty members** has asserted that the school would be 
as likely to give up this course as it wou!'d be to eliminate the course 
in evidence. This faculty member continued: ** 

“To us it seems futile to educate a man to perform the services of 

a lawyer without giving him some instruction on the requisites 

of being a lawyer. If technical competence is all that is required, 

then we had better confess that practicing law has ceased to be a 

profession.” 


Registration of Beginning Law Students 


The contribution of the Bar to the inculcation process can be best 
made when the student is required to register with the admitting 
authority upon entering law school. Entry into law school is notice 
that the student intends to practice law and it serves as a signal to 
the Bar and the law school that inculcation should begin immediately. 
Such registration can be an effective way of introducing the student 
to the profession and the obligations and responsibilities he is about 
to assume. 


In 1938 the American Bar Association recommended the registra- 
tion of students at the beginning of law study and also an inquiry into 
their character and fitness at that time.*® The subject has had wide 
and favorable treatment for many years among leaders in legal 
education and admissions. According to the Survey about twenty-five 
states have a requirement that law students register. In some ten 
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states all law students must register either with the court or the exam- 
ining authority before or shortly after beginning law study.** 

While registration is a means of making inquiry into character 
and fitness, an equally important aspect is its utility in the inculcation 
process. The inquiry into character and fitness is an absolute requisite. 
Such an investigation can eliminate the morally unfit, but this group 
is small. Substantially all of the young men entering law school are 
of good moral character, but these men through the use of the 
registration method can be impressed initially that they are entering 
a profession which demands of them the assumption of certain pro- 
fessional obligations and responsibilities. 

One Dean** believes that a properly worked out plan for registra- 
tion would contribute much towards instilling professional attitudes in 
the students early in their law school careers. He thinks that the 
mere filing of a detailed questionnaire impresses the beginning student 
with the fact that he is moving from an undergraduate into a pro- 
fessional atmosphere and that the student suddenly realizes that the 
entry into the legal profession involves more than mere scholastic 
training. Also, this Dean*® asserts that “the occasional words of a 
practitioner pack a far greater wallop with law students than do... 
prepared lectures.” 

Such registration should be the first step in any plan of inculcation. 
Its use brings to the student a realization that the Bench, Bar and 
public have an overriding interest in him. It is a valuable aid in 
sponsorship programs, in any apprenticeship plan and in the direct 
participation of the Bar in the training of the law school. The Bar 
must insist upon registration as an integral part of every training 
program. The law schools must cooperate, but the sole responsibility 
is on the Bar to see that these students are registered with the admitting 
authority and receive the benefits of such a plan. 


Bar Must Make Inquiry about Fitness of Candidates 


Candidates for the Bar have not been subjected to a competent 
examination about their knowledge of the legal profession and the 
duties and responsibilities they must assume. The Bar has failed 
miserably in this respect. It has been satisfied with the inclusion in 
the examination of some questions on legal ethics. Such an inquiry is 
wholly inadequate. Also, it is inappropriate to include such an inquiry 

47 Bar Examinations and Requirements for Admission to the Bar, 105. 
48 Fenn, Registration and Character Examination at Beginning of Law Study, 
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in an examination which pertains to the student’s scholastic attain- 
ments. 

No person should be permitted to take an examination as to his 
technical competence unless he first furnishes satisfactory evidence 
that he is of good moral character, that he has adequate knowledge 
of the standards and ideals of the profession and is otherwise a fit 
person to take the oath and perform the obligations and responsibil- 
ities of an attorney. The necessity for making this inquiry was spelled 
out by the Supreme Court of Florida recently through the adoption of 
this rule: 

“No person shall be admitted to the bar examination unless he 
first produces satisfactory evidence to the Board that he is of 
good moral character, that he has an adequate knowledge of the 
standards and ideals of the profession and is otherwise a fit 
person to take the oath and perform the obligations and responsi- 
bilities of an attorney.” 


There is a clear duty on the part of the Bench and the Bar to 
require every candidate to furnish this evidence before his admission 
to the examination. Unless and until candidates are required to submit 
to an examination regarding their knowledge of the standards and 
ideals of the profession they seek to enter and that examination is 
given prior to and separate and apart from an examination as to their 
technical competence, there will be laxity and too often indifference 
among the law schools about instructing students in this important 
phase of developing the whole professional man. 


Implementation Necessitates Wider Participation by Bar 


The new approaches which the law schools and the Bar are making 
in an effort to enlighten law students in this phase of their law school 
training are encouraging. But too few law schools and Bars have 
awakened to the importance of such plans. A widespread and aggres- 
sive participation by the Bar is indispensable to a sufficient implemen- 
tation of the recommendations in the Survey. 

The dangers which stem from the failure to inform law students 
about the profession and its meaning continue to exist. There will be 
little relief from these perils until the Bar, the Courts and the 
admitting authorities recognize the urgency of action and set about 
to assure law students of an adequate understanding of the profession. 
In his study for the Survey, Dean Pound declares that there are today 
undoubted and serious threats to the idea of a profession. It is 
submitted that this deficiency in the inculcation of professional 
standards and ideals is one of those threats. 
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Twenty-five Years After 


By Marjorie Merritt* 
Director, National Conference of Bar Examiners 


You will need twenty-league boots to travel with me over twenty- 
five years in a few minutes. If you wish a more leisurely trip, read the 
history of the National Conference of Bar Examiners in the book, 
“Bar Examinations and Requirements for Admission to the Bar”, 
prepared as a part of the Survey of the Legal Profession. It tells in 
detail our beginning, projects and accomplishments. But here you 
will have to slip on your jumping shoes and take long leaps with me. 


Our Conference was born in Atlantic City on September 16, 1931, 
in the land of board walks, bathing beauties and cotton candy, under 
the auspices of the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to 
the Bar of the American Bar Association. Will Shafroth, a Denver 
lawyer and then Adviser to the Section, was our first Secretary, and 
he began bringing up baby Conference in the cool, clear air of 
Colorado. At that time, in 1931, its national environment was far from 
satisfactory as there were seven states with no requirements whatever 
as to either general education or legal training, and there were only 
seventeen states requiring either presently or in the near future that 
all candidates for admission to the bar have two years of college 
education in addition to three years of law training. To get the Con- 
ference over the colic in this atmosphere, the first year Mr. Shafroth 
worked out a formula—feeding it through the magazine The Bar 
Examiner, sent to all bar examiners, law school deans and supreme 
court judges without charge, and through an exchange of the bar 
examination questions given by the states. 


Paying for the food was a problem. Boards of bar examiners 
voluntarily contributed what they could from their meager funds, 
a total of $1,025 during the first year of existence, and in November 
1931 the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching pro- 
vided $15,000 in the form of a five-year diminishing grant: $5,000 the 
first year, $4,000 the second, and so on. The Carnegie Foundation’s 
theory was that if the Conference were of real value, it would be able 
within five years to evolve a plan for being self-supporting—quite a 
rapid push out of the cradle! Something occurred this morning which 
describes our status at that time. I waited and waited for an elevator 
here at the Statler-Hilton. Finally one stopped, I got in, and the young 
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lady pilot picked up the elevator phone, called her supervisor, and 
said: “This is Marie. The elevator lights aren’t working either going 
up or down, and these lawyers don’t know where they’re going!” The 
Conference didn’t know where it was going in 1931—but then babies 
never do. 

In January 1934 Alfred Z. Reed of the Carnegie Foundation sug- 
gested that the Conference consider the possibility of undertaking 
to investigate the character of migrant attorneys. Thus the character 
investigation service began. California was the first state to subscribe, 
in June 1934, and during our first year of operation we prepared 
sixty-nine character reports at twenty-five dollars apiece. In 1946 
the high cost of living made it necessary to raise the fee for a report 
to $50. 

As the growing pains produced hunger in youngster Conference, 
supplemental food was furnished in addition to the regular feedings 
of The Bar Examiner and annual meeting discussions,—chiefly a 
Manual for Bar Examiners which came forth in December 1938, with 
a revised edition in 1940. Then in 1952, after the Conference had become 
of age, its guardians and god-fathers decided it needed more meat in 
its diet and set up the Bar Examination Service Committee, usually 
known as the DeGraff Committee because John DeGraff has been its 
Chairman since its inception. That Committee, as you know, furnishes 
to bar examiners questions and analyses, which can be used as drafted 
or modified to meet the particular state’s law or requirements. This 
Committee has furnished considerable meat, with highly satisfactory 
prospects for plenty on the hoof. 

And now we come to the “after”—twenty-five years after. We find 
the Conference a body corporate in improved living conditions. As to 
environment, there are now only ten states which require less than two 
years of college work in addition to the law course, there are only 
twenty-four states which give credit for law office study, and most 
states require an LL.B. degree or law study in an A.B.A. approved 
school which also results in an LL.B. 

As to our financial status, in 1940 when Mr. Shafroth left us 
and I took over the office in Denver we had only $963.32, so frequently 
I had to hold out my salary check a month or two until money came 
in from the Boards—but we made it. Now twenty-five year old Con- 
ference has a nest-egg, he’s a grown man now, and we do have enough 
money on hand so that if anything goes wrong with our income from 
character applications, we shall have sufficient time to evolve some 
future plan for support and survival. We prepared 1,354 character 
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reports during the year 1947, our peak year; at present we prepare 
between 900 and 1,000 reports yearly. That is our income, and I 
believe we can say that the soles on the Conference’s feet are sub- 
stantial. 

As to myself, when the Conference began in 1931 my business 
career began. First, under Mr. Shafroth I was the baby-sitter— 
without benefit of television. Then in 1940 I took over the management 
of the office and became the guardian or housekeeper for nine-year-old 
Conference. 

In addition to serving as guardian, I have also done the cooking, 
I believe you would call it,—cooking in more ways than one. It oc- 
curred to me that you as a group might be interested to know what I 
think of what I have had to cook and what I think of the customers; I 
have done a great deal of thinking about it over the past twenty-five 
years, and in recent weeks I have mulled over in my mind at night 
what I would like to say to you today. I have decided that the best 
way to express my feelings, after watching all these lawyers for 
twenty-five years, is to tell you what I say behind your back! That is 
more revealing than anything I know. To do that, I am going to tell 
you how I ended a talk to the Rotary Club in Jacksonville, Florida, 
about two years ago. My subject was one which really brought in the 
audience: “Lawyers—How They Get That Way.” Mr. Jennings, 
Olin Watts’ law partner, suggested it, and it was a very bright idea. 

After outlining to the Rotarians the educational requirements and 
so on which a man has to meet to become a lawyer, I reminded them 
that the Founder of Rotary was a lawyer and that the second objective 
of Rotary calls for: “High ethical standards in business and profes- 
sions, the recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupations, and 
the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupation as an opportunity 
to serve society.” I told them what the lawyers and bar examiners 
are doing to dignify the legal profession, mentioned the legal aid 
societies and lawyer reference services, and gave a summary of the 
Conference’s character investigation service. Then, after pointing out 
clearly that the applicants moving from one state to another naturally 
include a larger segment of undesirables than is to be found in the legal 
profession as a whole, I read them some of the funny comments in 
letters we receive about lawyers. I shall give here just one example of 
the type of comment which I read to the Rotarians; this one is par- 
ticularly appropriate today as it came from a prominent Texas at- 
torney and describes a former Secretary of the Navy who once 
graced this great state: 
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“He has been one of the most successful legal brains of our state 
in every field he has represented. As an instance of this, he is the 
only legal representative of the Waggoner Estate who ever secured a 
conviction for cattle rustling before a jury selected in this area. 
Miss Merritt, you have to live in Texas to know what a legal feat 
this really is as modern cattle rustlers use very advanced equipment 
and plan carefully when they invade the Waggoner ranch.” 

Following these amusing descriptions of lawyers—none too 
derogatory—I ended my talk like this. I shall read it to you so you 
will know exactly what I said: 

“Granted that lawyers aren’t angels; if they were, they wouldn’t 
be here. But after thinking about the 14,000 lawyers we have reported 
on and the 500,000 or more letters I have read about them, I can make 
an observation: Take all the attorneys on whom we have reported, 
put them in a kettle, stir and cook them up well, and you will find 
a little sediment or hard crust on the bottom of the pot, a few onions 
to furnish aroma, but a plentiful supply of meat, good meat—the 
sincere and honest lawyers, expert analysts of their colleagues, fully 
aware of their own shortcomings, possessors of a very keen sense of 
humor. Definitely I think lawyers are that way. They are that way 
because they are people, because in pursuing their profession they 
deal with people and the ideas of people, they must apply law to the 
problems, transgressions and sins of people. By working hard for 
adequate educational requirements and high moral qualifications in 
lawyers, by their many projects such as the legal aid and referral ser- 
vices I have mentioned, they are a nation-wide group striving to 
dignify their profession and to improve their service to the public— 
aims definitely akin to the high objectives of Rotary.” 

That is how I ended that talk. Not a soul stood up to disagree 
with me. 

And now I shall make an observation here—‘“just between us 
girls” as one of my former employers used to say. You are reminded 
that you were served beef pot pie at this luncheon today and in it were 
all the ingredients I mentioned in that talk to Rotary. You will 
remember it was full of good meat; these Texas people are good 
at cattle rustling. Now I personally selected that beef pot pie to serve 
you at this luncheon, and I had a purpose in doing so. I want all of 
you here to know that I think you’re good enough to eat! 
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State Activities and 


Recommendations 


Michigan 
Excerpt from “Your State Bar in Action” in the Michigan State Bar 
Journal, under the Subject “Character and Fitness” 


Since Supreme Court Rule 16 was adopted in November of 1953 
the State Bar through its various committees on character and fitness 
has assumed the responsibility of investigating the moral character 
and requisite qualifications of all student applicants who wish to write 
the bar examinations. At least ninety days prior to an examination 
each applicant must submit a detailed questionnaire, along with 
police department clearances, finger print cards and other docu- 
mentary evidence to a congressional district committee. 

The committee not only makes a thorough review of all evidence, 
it also calls in each candidate for a personal interview. 

Hour upon hour and great effort have been spent by the 125- 
man staff headed by state committee chairman Franklin D. Hepburn, 
vice chairman Sylvan Rapaport and secretary John R. Starrs. 

In addition to the positive effects there is a beneficial negative 
result to favor this program. The existence of a thorough character 
and fitness review, including submission of fingerprints, it is believed, 
is a definite deterrent to poorly qualified individuals who entertain 
notions that they wish to become members of the bar. 


Excerpts from the Annual Report of the Michigan Committee on 
Character and Fitness 


The untimely death on June 4, 1956, of Franklin D. Hepburn, the 
chairman of the Committee on Character and Fitness, has withdrawn 
the aid of a man who for many years had an abiding concern for the 
character of the bar. The extensive correspondence which Mr. Hepburn 
was continually carrying on with similar committees of the various 
state bars throughout the country, as well as his constant remaining 
in touch with the National Conference of Bar Examiners and the 
American Bar Association Section of Legal Education and Admissions 
to the Bar, combined to give the State Bar of Michigan a committee 
chairman whose influence will be felt throughout the years. 

It was under Mr. Hepburn’s guidance that the mechanics of 
Character and Fitness investigations and interviews developed. His 
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last year’s address to the joint session of the National Conference 
of Bar Examiners and the American Bar Association deserved the 
accolade which it was accorded. 

The committee has received inquiries from law students as to 
which states do not require a fingerprint check. The existence of such 
inquiries is proof of the validity of Mr. Hepburn’s prophecy in his 
last year’s report: 

“Michigan may find, as Florida has done, that the work of in- 

vestigating applicants for admission to the bar is to a large extent 

self-executing. As the Michigan system becomes better known, 
applicants with records will, we hope, stay away from this state.” 


Since the adoption of State Bar Rule 16, we have now had four 
bar examinations. It is still early to determine whether a pattern is 
emerging from the statistics, but it is not too early to conclude that the 
work of the congressional district committees in interviewing our 
applicants for the bar examination has done much both to inculcate 
in applicants a sense of the importance of self-discipline and to impress 
upon them the grave views which the organized bar takes of conduct 
considered unbecoming in persons other than members of our pro- 
fession. This is not to detract from the value which the members of 
the interviewing committees have themselves obtained from the 
actual investigations and interviews which they have conducted. No 
member of any interviewing committee can perform his duties without 
a sense of realization that here indeed is an almost ideal method of 
insuring the character of the bar in years to come. 


The state committee has kept under continuing study the criticism 
that it is improper to permit an applicant to complete his legal education 
without informing him of the possibilities that certain of his activities 
in his past life may preclude him from writing the bar examination. 
The committee does not concede the validity of this criticism, but 
steps have been taken to eliminate it. All major law schools outside of 
Michigan have been advised of the Michigan requirements and have 
been furnished with a supply of Michigan forms. At all four law 
schools in Michigan, the faculty has cooperated by posting notices, and, 
at the beginning of each school year, a member of the state committee 
has visited each law school in Michigan and has delivered an address 
to the freshman class on the problems involved and has furnished each 
freshman with a copy of the affidavit of personal history required. 
In this way, it is thought that applicants will be especially well 
informed as to their obligations. 
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Missouri 
Report of Law Schools Committee to the Board of Governors of the 
Missouri State Bar 


This committee, as the successor to the former Legal Education 
and Admission to the Bar Committee, has undertaken to carry out 
certain recommendations of that committee resulting from consider- 
able past study. Foremost is the establishment of a permanent Liaison 
Committee between the Law Schools Committee consisting, among 
others, of the deans of each of our law schools within the state and 
the State Board of Law Examiners. This proposal has heretofore 
received the approval of the Board of Governors. The primary purpose 
of this Liaison Committee is to make certain that all persons admitted 
to practice in this state possess the requisite legal training, knowledge, 
and moral character to practice the profession. The two groups have 
agreed to a plan of having informal joint meetings of the Law School 
Committee and the State Board of Law Examiners at the time the 
state Bar examinations are given in Jefferson City, and at such other 
times as appear desirable. 

The first of these liaison meetings was held at Jefferson City 
during the February, 1956, Bar Examination. At that meeting numerous 
mutual problems were discussed by the two groups, and further 
study of them was arranged. Supreme Court Rule 8, as it might 
properly concern law students’ registration and character examina- 
tions, received particular attention. Both groups expressed themselves 
as unanimously in favor of a satisfactory procedure to determine the 
moral character and general fitness of applicants as law students as 
well as for applicants to take the Bar examination. Study of such a 
procedure is being continued by this Liaison Committee. It is con- 
templated that a proposal to amend Supreme Court Rule 8 and also 
Supreme Court Rule 5 to bring about this result will soon be recom- 
mended by both groups. 

All who attended the initial meeting of the Liaison Committee 
were impressed with the accomplishments made at that meeting and 
have urged that such meetings be continued. 


Texas 
Excerpt from Report of Committee on Bar Admissions 
The activities of your Committee on Bar Admissions during the 
past year have been mainly discussions among its members of the 


various means by which the Bar in general may continue working 
toward its goal of having the best educated and prepared lawyers 
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possible, with added emphasis upon all candidates possessing high 
standards of integrity and moral character. 

A worthwhile project for future study in conjunction with the 
Board of Law Examiners is whether a recommendation should be 
presented to the Supreme Court by which the Bar examinations 
would include certain elective subjects in which an applicant may have 
specialized in obtaining his education. Many of these subjects are 
not now included as part of the Bar examinations. 

This situation could be remedied by the Supreme Court’s adopting 
certain basic subjects upon which all students must be examined and 
then giving certain elective courses, allowing the student to obtain 
the benefit of any specialized legal study he may have accomplished 
while in school. 

Under the present procedures, and they seem entirely adequate if 
faithfully followed, the primary responsibility of determining whether 
a candidate for admission to the Bar possesses the necessary requisites 
of moral character and honorable deportment falls on the local Bar 
associations of the candidate’s residence. The Board of Law Examiners 
has no independent investigative staff to determine the moral fitness 
of a man to be admitted to our State Bar. Accordingly, it must depend 
upon the investigations and the recommendations made by the local 
Bar associations. 

Your committee urges that every local Bar association accept this 
important responsibility to the end that no man, regardless of the 
excellence of his educational background, may be admitted to the 
State Bar of Texas if he is not qualified because of objectionable 
character and deportment traits. If this duty is faithfully discharged, 
the work load of our Grievance Committee and the need for an 
intensive public relations program would be greatly reduced. 


Wisconsin 

At a recent meeting, the Board of State Bar Commissioners 
revised its application for permission to take the Wisconsin bar exam- 
ination. The questionnaire published on pages 111-112 of The Bar 
Examiner for July was used as a guide in framing the questions in 
the application and the changes are designed to elicit more complete 
information as to the moral character and qualifications of persons 
seeking admission to the Wisconsin bar. 

The Board has also adopted a questionnaire form for persons 
named by applicants as character references, which is to be used in 
the Board’s investigation of each applicant’s fitness to practice law 
in Wisconsin. 
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